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INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD (excluding quarters) . 


° - prepared by the U.S. Department of State, are being published 
for the first time in Labor Developments Abroad, on pages 14-20 of 
this issue. Revisions of the indexes will appear in the January, 
April, July, and October issues of this periodical. 
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WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 








CANADA 


New Pension Plan. A new national 
Pension Act, which received royal 
approval on April 3, 1965, provides 
for anationwide comprehensive system 
of old-age, disability, and survivors' 
insurance that guarantees basic se- 
curity for virtually all Canadians. 
Benefits will not be reduced or lost 
because the contributor moves or 
changes his job, and the real value 
of the benefits will be maintained 
by annual adjustments within specified 
limits for changes in the cost-of- 
living index. The new plan, which 
is integrated with the present na- 
tional old-age security system, es- 
tablishes Canada's first compulsory 
nationwide pension system, Contri- 
butions will begin on January 1, 1966. 
Payment of partial retirement benefits 
will begin January 1, 1967; other 
benefits will not be payable until 
later. 

Virtually all employed persons age 
18 to 69, inclusive, who earn more 
than C (Canadian) $600 a year are 
required to contribute to the plan. 
Self-employed persons must contribute 
if their taxable earnings exceed 
C$800 a year. Federal civil servants 
will be covered. A Provincial gov- 
ernment has the right to determine 
whether or not itscivil servants will 
be covered. 

The only major exclusions from cov- 
erage are members of the Armed Forces 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
which have pension plans that provide 
benefits considerably earlier than 
the usual retirement age. 

The act provides for pensions based 
on all of a person's earnings up to 
C$5,000 a year. The rate of contri- 
bution for an employee is 1.8 percent 





of earnings above C$50 a month or 
C$600 a year. Employers are required 
to make a matching contribution. The 
contribution of self-employed persons 
is double the rate of wage and salary 
workers, with a minimum of C$7.20 
per year onannual earnings of C$800. 

Contributors with pension rights 
may retire at age 65. To be eligible 
for a full pension, it is necessary 
to have made contributions for 90 
percent of the plan's operational 
time or, for young people, from age 
18 to 65. 

Full retirement pensions, however, 
will not begin until January 1976, 
when the plan will have been in ef- 
fect for 10 years. In the meantime, 
beginning in 1967, payments will be 
made at the rate of one-tenth of the 
full pension for each year of con- 
tribution. While the age for pension 
eligibility will be 65 in January 
1970, the eligibility age in January 
1966 will be 69, and will be lowered 
in annual stages until January 1970, 

The retirement pension will be 25 
percent of the average earnings on 
which contributions have been made, 
e.g., earnings of C$240 a month will 
produce apension of C$60 amonth, and 
earnings of C$5,000 a year will pro- 
vide apension of C$104.17 per month. 
The retired worker age 65-70 may earn 
up to C$75 a month without affecting 
his right to full pension. After age 
70 no amount of supplementary income 
will reduce his pension. The new 
retirement pension is payable in 
addition to the universal old-age 
security benefit of C$75, currently 
available under the Old-Age Security 
Act of 1951, as amended. 

Disability pensions become payable 
for the first time in 1970 to persons 
totally incapacitated for work who 
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have made contributions for at least 
5 years. Thereafter, a claimant must 
contribute in at least 5 of the 10 
preceding years, and for the lesser 
of 10 years’ or one-third of the nun- 
ber of years since the plan began or 
the contributor was 18. A disabled 
person will receive C$25 monthly plus 
75 percent of the retirement pension 
to which he would have been entitled 
if he had continued at the same earn- 
ings until age 65. At age 65, he 
will be transferred automatically to 
the retirement pension, which will 
be recalculated disregarding his 
prior receipt of the disability pen- 
sion. 

A widow under age 65 of a deceased 
pensioner is entitled toaflat month- 
ly payment of C$25, in addition to 
37% percent of her husband's pension 
calculated on contributions he would 
have been able to make until age 65 
on his earnings level at the time of 
his death. These amounts will be paid 
in full if the widow has one or more 
dependent children, if she is 45 or 
over when widowed, or, regardless of 
her age, if she is disabled. A widow 
under age 35 with no dependent chil- 
dren receives no pension and one be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 45 receives 
a partial one. A widow of 65 becomes 
entitled to the old-age security pen- 
sion; the C$25 flat amount will cease 
but the 37% percent of her husband's 
pension will be raised to 60 percent. 
If she is also entitled to a retire- 
ment pension of her own, she will 
receive the larger of: (1) 37% per- 
cent of her husband's pension plus 
her own full retirement pension, or 
(2) 60 percent each of her husband's 
and her own retirement pension, 

The monthly payment for acontribu- 
tor's surviving children up to age 
18, or to age 25 if full education is 
continued, isC$25 each for the first 
four children and C$12.50 for each 
additional child. 

A contributor's estate will receive 
a death benefit equivalent to 6 months' 
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retirement pension, with a maximum of 
C$500, subject tothe same qualifying 
conditions that apply to widows' and 
orphans' benefits. It is payable 
whether the contributor dies before 
or after retirement. 

An important feature of the new plan 
is its "portability" throughout Can- 
ada; contributors retain their pension 
rights when they change their jobs 
or residence. Contributors also earn 
vested rights. Thus, pensons who 
work only part of their adult lives, 
e.g., a woman before marriage, after 
childbearing, etc., will be entitled 
at age 65 toapension based on earn- 
ings averaged over the entire period 
and calculated onthe same principles 
as the pensions of persons who had 
continuous earnings. 

Significantly, the new Pension Act 
gears benefits to the changes in the 
general wage level and the cost of 
living. The persons’ represent a 
fixed portion of the average earnings 
on which a man or woman has contrib- 
uted; but in calculating this aver- 
age, earnings in earlier years will 
be revalued in proportion to any 
changes that have taken place in the 
general level of earnings. Payments 
will also be adjusted annually for 
changes in the cost of living, provid- 
ing that no adjustment will be made 
for increases of less than 1 percent 
per year, and the increase from one 
year to the next will never exceed 2 
percent. 

The Canadian Pension Plan Act pro- 
vides that the Federal plan will not 
be operative in a Province that has 
a comparable plan of its own. (For 
example, the Province of Quebec plans 
to have similar legislation and the 
act, anticipating this, has provided 
for coordinating its administration 
with similar Provincial legislation.) 
Federal and Provincial cooperation 
in administering the new plan thus 
ensures persons of the retirement 
benefits they have earned whether 
they worked in a Province having its 








own legislation or in a Province where 
Federal legislation is operative. 
The act will be administered by the 
Ministry of National Health and Wel- 
fare and the Ministry of National 
Revenue.--Labour Gazette. 





GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


Increase in Turkish Workers in West 
Germany Proposed. The Turkish Min- 
ister of Labor made an official trip 
to the Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG) in June 1965 to study the con- 
ditions of the 120,000 Turkish work- 
ers employed there. The number of 
Turks hired in June exceeded the 
number of any other nationality. 
The Minister suggested that Turkey 
could supply an additional 400,000 
workers, and noted that the skills 
learned in Germany were of great 
value to Turkey when the workers re- 
turned. The German Federal Labor 
Minister indicated that the FRG could 
employ up to 22,000 additional Turks, 
particularly in service industries. 








During a visit to the headquarters 


of the German Trade Union Federation 
(DGB), the Turkish Minister thanked 
German unions for their willingness 
to organize Turkish "guest workers" 
as full-fledged members and encour- 
aged the Turks to join German unions 
and become familiar with the struc- 
ture and character of a free and 
independent labor movement. The DGB 
executive board announced plans for 
the early establishment of a special 
office for Turkish workers.--U.S. 
Embassy, Bonn. 





Conditions of Foreign Workers in 
the Federal Republic Surveyed. The 
American Consulate in Stuttgart, 
Germany, has prepared areport on the 
history, composition, economic as- 
pects, and social problems of foreign 
workers in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, with special reference to 
the experience in the Land (State) 
of Baden-Wurttemberg. Baden-Wurtten- 








berg has about one-third of the more 
than 1 million foreign workers em- 
ployed in the Federal Republic in 
1964, and may be considered in many 
respects representative of the coun- 
try asawhole. In Baden-Wurttemberg, 
as inWest Germany generally, foreign 
workers have become an integral part 
of the economy. Local Labor Ministry 
officials predict that thedemand for 
them will continue to increase through 
1970 and probably for a considerable 
period thereafter. 

1. Composition. Although a_ large 
foreign work force inWest Germany is 
not anew phenomenon, its present 
composition differs significantly 
from the past as to national origin 
and occupation. While nearly 80 per- 
cent of the 1.3 million foreign work- 
ers in Germany in 1910 came from 
central and east European countries 
(mainly Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland), the great majority today are 
drawn from southern and southeastern 
Europe and the Near East (mainly 
Italy, Greece, Spain, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, and Portugal--in that order). 
And whereas, before World War I, 55 
percent of the foreign workers in 
Germany were in agriculture, that 
percentage had shrunk to 1.3 percent 
by 1964. Over half (58.2 percent) 
of these workers are concentrated in 
West Germany 's two most industrialized 
Lander--Baden-Wurttemberg and North 
Rhine-Westphalia--and generally in 
the larger cities. Most of the for- 
eign male workers today are employed 
in construction, iron and metals, 
and inthe processing trades; foreign 
female workers are concentrated in 
the textile and clothing industries, 
and are also found in iron and other 
metal production and processing. 

2. Contribution to Economic De- 
velopment. With the current severe 
shortage of native German workers 
(which the trend to a shorter work- 
week merely aggravates) and the small 
percentage (22 percent) of West Ger- 
mans under 15 years of age, there is 
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a very real need for foreign workers 
to augment the labor force both now 
and in the future, 

It iswidely held that the presence 
of large numbers of foreign workers 
in the country has had a significant 
anti-inflationary effect inWest Ger- 
many, despite the added demand on in- 
dustrial production, because they 
tend to produce more than they consume 
locally, The Federal Statistical 
Department has calculated that the 
tendency of foreign workers to save 
their earnings and send large amounts 
of money home results in the with- 
drawal of some DM1.5 billion (US$375 
million) annually from internal con- 
sumer demand. While German officials 
tend to stress the positive aspects 
of the large sums of money sent home 
by workers, there is some concern 
that these outflows could become crit- 
ical in the future in the event of a 
deterioration in the country's bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

Adverse balance of payments con- 
ceivably could require monetary re- 
Strictions. An alternative to the 
importation of foreign labor, report- 
edly favored officially by the coun- 
tries furnishing most of West Ger- 
many 's foreign workers and also backed 
strongly by the Baden-Wurttemberg 
Ministry of Labor, is to encourage 
industry to invest heavily abroad, 
and thus, ineffect, bring the plants 
to theworkers rather thanvice versa. 


Additional concerns are the social 
costs (especially in the field of 
housing) of keeping a foreign work 


force of the present size inGermany, 
and having German economic, politi- 
cal, and military structures and in- 
stitutions dependent to some extent 
on foreign manpower. Such concerns 
have increased the pressure for more 
rapid automation of Germany industry. 

3. Social Problems. Although the 
members of foreign workers in the 
Federal Republic have not yet reached 
levels as high as in some other West 
European countries, notably Switzer- 
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land (LDA, Apr. 1965, pp. 22-23), 
their presence has created a certain 
number of problems. In Baden-Wurt- 
temberg, the most serious problems 
concern housing, health, and accident 
prevention. An already existing 
housing shortage is aggravated by the 
increasing number of families, fre- 
quently including several relatives, 
coming to join the foreign workers. 
The quality of housing provided by 
private German landlords has _ been 
publicly criticized for insufficient 
Sanitary facilities, overcrowding, 
and exorbitant rents. The supply of 
adequate housing in large cities 
remains critical even though many 
firms provide facilities for their 
foreign workers. German officials 
in charge of planning public facili- 
ties are determined to avoid the cre- 
ation of foreign labor "ghettos," 
Measures to encourage the decentrali- 
zation of industry, preferably to 
rural areas where housing conditions 
are more favorable, are being con- 
sidered by Land authorities. 

Land officials also are becoming 
increasingly concerned with the high 
costs of treating diseases that for- 
eign workers have when they enter Ger- 
many because, prior to arrival, they 
were not examined in their own coun- 
tries' official recruiting centers. 

The foreign workers have a_ much 
higher incidence of industrial acci- 
dents than native workers; this higher 
accident rate is usually attributed 
to the sudden change from a predomi- 
nantly agricultural to an industrial 
environment. In an effort to reduce 
the accident rate, local factories 
have increased training and have begun 
to increase the size and number of 
signs displayed in workshops warning 
of the potential dangers in handling 
industrial equipment. 

4. Cultural Barriers to Assimila- 
tion. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems is the relative isolation of the 
foreign workers from the native popu- 
lation. In Baden-Wurttemberg, such 
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isolation is evident in the case of 
38 percent of the 300,000 foreign 
workers; the other 62 percent, accord- 
ing toestimates by local Labor Minis- 
try officials, are mainly seasonal 
workers who remain less than a year, 
or workers whocross the border daily 
to work in West Germany. 

German officials at the national 
and local levels have sought to alle- 
viate the effect of isolation upon the 
foreign workers by promoting and fi- 
nancing social centers for the various 
national groups. German church and 
social welfare organizations, includ- 
ing those sponsored by labor unions, 
have assumed the chief responsibility 
for staffing and programing the cen- 
ters. Some foreign embassies and 
consulates have established or are 
supporting centers for their own na- 
tionals. As the number of. foreign 
workers has increased, however, heavy 
demands have beenmade on Land govern- 
ments to assume a greater share of 
the cost and responsibility. Baden- 
Wirttemberg's government now plans 
to increase substantially its contri- 
bution to the centers, to about 
DM500,000 (US$125,000) per year, and 
to provide additional sports and cul- 
tural facilities for foreign workers. 

5. Union Activity. The German 
trade unions generally are supporting 
foreign workers' interest, are spon- 
soring education and recreation pro- 
grams, and are welcoming a consider- 
able number of these workers as union 
members. According tounion officials 
in Baden-Wirttemberg, success in or- 
ganizing foreign workers varies great- 
ly from plant to plant and from na- 
tionality to nationality and often 
depends on the extent of organization 
among the German workers in the in- 
dividual plant. 

In recent years, the German Trade 
Union Federation (DGB) has made a 
special effort to increase the par- 
ticipation of foreign workers in the 
works councils. Under German law, all 
foreign workers over 18 years of age 





may vote for candidates to the coun- 
cils, but they can stand for election 
only if they are from a member coun- 
try of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) and have worked 3 years in the 
same German factory. An exception to 
this law provides that if a majority 
of the workers and employers agree, 
all foreign workers 21 years of age 
and over who have worked inthe plant 
l year or more, whether or not they 
are nationals of EEC countries, may 
stand for election to the works coun- 
cils. The DGB recently has been urg- 
ing the use of this exception, and as 
a result, an unprecedented number of 
foreign workers were elected to works 
councils in Baden-Wurttemberg in May 
1965.--U.S. Consulate, Stuttgart. 





ITALY 


Management and Labor Agree to Study 
Unemployment. The National Indus- 








trial Employers' Confederation (Con- 
findustria) and the three labor con- 
federations of Italy agreed upon a 
declaration of intent on the subject 
of employment in the spring of 1965, 
at the time that they signed agree- 
ments on individual and group dis- 
missals (LDA, Sept. 1965, pp. 2- 
3). The declaration commits Confin- 
dustria and the labor confederations 
to make studies of the causes of un- 
employment, to review the impact on 
employment levels of national eco- 
nomic policy, and to present their 
findings to the Government for use in 
policymaking. 

Confindustria and the labor confed- 
erations, through their industrywide 
affiliates, will conduct periodic 
studies of employment at the national 
level and by industrial sector. Among 
other things, the studies will empha- 
size the effect of technological in- 
ovations onemployment at the indus- 
try and plant level. 

The two parties will present their 
conclusions to the Government (a) to 
help the Government in making a more 
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detailed study of unemployment, and 
(b) to influence the decisions of the 
public authorities able to implement 
measures that would maintain the pur- 
chasing power of unemployed workers 
and improve their skills. Toward 
these ends, the two parties recommend 
the coordination of Government and 
nongovernment studies in this field, 
and the institution of an inter- 
ministerial group to implement on a 
national and local level the recommen- 
dations based on these studies. 

The agreement suggests that the 
interministerial group should observe 
employment developments closely and 
provide coordinated assistance to the 








unemployed through (a) expanded 
training programs, (b) a revised job 
classification system, and (c) ex- 
tended benefits from the Cassa Inte- 
grazione e Guadagni (Fund for the 
Integration of Industrial Workmen's 
Earnings). The agreement visualizes 
that under these programs preference 
would be given to victims of group 
dismissals arising from technological 
changes introduced in a single plant 
or throughout an entire industry. 
According to the joint declaration, 
management and organized labor will 
work asateam in getting the Governs 
ment to enact more effective unemploy- 
ment measures.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 








AFRICA 





MAURITANIA 


Social Security Services Unified. 
The Government recently completed the 
amalgamation of its social security 
services into a National Social In- 
surance Fund (Caisse Nationale de 
Prévoyance Sociale--CNPS). The fund 
will be managed by atripartite board, 
under the general supervision of the 
Ministry of Labor. The CNPS, created 
in 1964, took over the administration 
of family allowances and maternity 
benefits, whichunder French adminis- 
tration had been under the Family 
Allowances Equalization Fund, and 
recently added coverage for industrial 
accidents and diseases. The process 
of establishing the CNPS was finalized 
on April 1, 1965, with the withdrawal 
of Mauritania from a retirement fund 
jointly administered by the states of 
former French West Africa. 

Workers registered under 
security--theoretically all 











social 
wage 


earners outside the civil service-- 
will now be entitled to retirement, 
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disability, and death benefits. Those 
who suffer a two-thirds' loss of 
normal earning capacity from physical 
or mental disability are eligible for 
disability benefits. There is no 
minimum qualifying period inthe case 
of an industrial accident, but to 
collect benefits for a job-connected 
illness, a worker must have been 
registered in the fund for at least 
5 years. Under Law No. 65-037 of 
February 11, 1965, the contribution 
rate for the accident and sickness 
benefits program was fixed at 2 per- 
cent of earnings by the employee and 
1 percent by the employer. 
Retirement benefits are payable to 
male employees at 55, provided they 
have participated in the fund for 20 
years. The pension, paid periodical- 
ly, will be based on the employee's 
years of participation and rate of 
pay during a specified final period 
of employment, but in no case shall 
it be less than 60 percent of the 
minimum wage set for workers in his 
category.--U.S. Embassy, Nouakchott. 



























SOUTH AFRICA 


Steelworkers Granted Wage Raises. 
The Iron and Steel Engineering and 
Metallurgical Industrial Council and 
the Steel and Engineering Indus- 
tries Federation of South Africa 
(SEIFSA) negotiated a series of agree- 
ments, including a general wage in- 
crease, on behalf of 40,000 white and 
165,000 nonwhite workers. As reported 
by the press, hourly wage increases 
for artisans averaged 10 cents S.A. 
(1 South African cent=US$0.014), or 
13 percent, with the lower grades of 
artisans receiving 5to 7 cents S.A.; 
increases for unskilled workers (pri- 
marily nonwhite) averaged 12.5 per- 
cent. The union's demands for an in- 
crease of 11 percent in the annual 
holiday bonus and for the establish- 
ment of a medical aid plan were also 
granted. Both workers and employers 
will contribute 45 cents S.A. per 
week to the plan. A demand for two 
additional paid holidays was turned 
down on the grounds that the decision 
rested with the Government rather 
than with private industry. 

In the view of a_ union official, 
the union's bargaining for nonwhite 
as well as white workers, with no 
objection raised by the employers, 
had established a precedent for future 
negotiations inthe steel industry.-- 
U.S. Consulate General, Johannesburg. 








Employment in the Motor Industry 
More Than Doubled in 4 Years. Total 
employment in the 10 motor vehicle 
companies producing both passenger 
and commercial vehicles (2 companies 
assembling only trucks were excluded, 
and 1962 data instead of 1961 data 
used for Chrysler) increased from 
8,557 in 1961 to 19,383 inMarch 1965, 
or by almost 127 percent. During the 
same period, retail sales of cars 
increased 89 percent and trucks, 159 
percent. 

Nonwhite workers constituted almost 
60 percent of the industry's labor 
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force in March 1965. Their number 
increased from 4,107 in 1961 to 
11,586 in 1965, or by 181 percent. 
Among the nonwhite workers (excluding 
Chrysler, for which data by race were 
unavailable), the number of Colored 
employees increased from 2,478 to 
7,929 (220 percent), and the number 
of Africans rose from 1,629 to 3,657 
(124 percent). Total white employ- 
ment, which was 4,082 in 1961 and 
7,797 in 1965, showed only a 9l-per- 
cent increase. 

Eight of the ten companies employ 
members of all groups (except Asiat- 
ics) inSouth Africa, including 3,657 
Africans, 7,797 Europeans, and 7,929 
Colored. 

The integration rate of nonwhite 
workers into the motor industry's 
labor force has slowed down since 
March 1965. The slowdown was the re- 
sult of a drop in employment, pri- 
marily of hourly paid, unskilled 
nonwhite workers, following Govern- 
ment credit restrictions which re- 
duced the purchase of passenger and 
commercial vehicles. Promulgation 
by the Government in 1964 of a racial 
job reservation order, effective in 
1965, is slowing further the integra- 
tion of nonwhites into this industry. 
However, it continues to be one of 
the largest employers of these groups. 
--U.S. Consulate, Port Elizabeth. 





SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Union Shop Declared Constitutional. 
Workers and employees of the African 
Explosive Co. inacollective bargain- 
ing agreement achieved a union shop, 
the first in Southern Rhodesia. Since 
all collective bargaining agreements 
are promulgated as law by the Minister 
of Labour, the agreement was reviewed 
by the Constitutional Council to de- 
termine whether it conflicted with 
the freedom of association provisions 
of the Constitution's Declaration of 
Rights. The Council, concerned main- 
ly with the principle that statutes 
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be free of racial and religious dis- 
crimination, found the union shop 
agreement to be constitutional. 
Since the Council's decision, a 
number of major European (white) 
unions, including the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, the Rhodesia Rail- 
way Workers' Union, and the Commercial 
and Allied Workers' Union, have 
pressed for union shop agreements. 
African unions have not yet attempted 
to strengthen their position by making 





Similar demands.--U.S. Consulate, 
Salisbury. 
TUNISIA 

Managers' Salaries of Firms With 





Government Participation Regulated. 
Managing directors of State-owned es- 
tablishments of acommercial or indus- 
trial nature and corporations in 
which the Tunisian Government is a 
shareholder are to have their salaries 
based on the size of enterprise and 
to receive bonuses related to company 
profits and any special responsi- 
bilities they might undertake. 
Decree No. 65-332 of July 5, 1965, 
provides that the Secretary of State 











for the Presidency, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of State 
for the Plan and National Economy, 
determines the monthly salary within 
the range of 150 to 250 dinars (US$285- 
US$475). The manager or president is 
entitled to annual incentive bonuses. 
If he also holds a position in the 
Government, he is entitled to a 
special additional responsibility 
bonus. 

The decree does not mention other 
perquisites which managers generally 
receive, such as acompany car (usually 
with a chauffeur), gasoline, an un- 
furnished house with all utilities 
paid, anentertainment allowance, and 
free medical care. 

The new decree is part of the 
Government's campaign to improve the 
management of State-owned enterprises 
or corporations in which it has sub- 


Stantial share participation. By 
emphasizing profits and relating a 
portion of the salary to profits 


actually made, the Government ex- 


pects that managers will work more 
effectively and that operating ex- 
penses will be reduced.--U.S. Em- 


bassy, Tunis. 











FAR EAST 








AUSTRALIA 


Fringe Benefits of 1964 Identified. 
The Industrial Relations Group, Mel- 
bourne Division, Australian Institute 
of Management, conducted interviews 
with the industrial relations offi- 
cers of 37 Australian enterprises in 
1964 to develop data on fringe bene- 
fits. (Results of the investigation 
are reported by K. C. Piesse, "Fringe 
Benefits in Australian Industry," 
Personnel Practice Bulletin (Mel- 
bourne), March 1965, pp. 33-38.) Of 
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the enterprises covered, eight were 
in chemicals and oil; seven in the 
manufacture and retail sale of auto- 
mobiles; five in food; three in tex- 
tiles; two each in rubber, metal- 
work, and electrical equipment; and 
one each in construction, plastics, 
stationery, rope and twine, air- 
craft, air transport, power, and in- 
surance. 

Over 87 percent of those inter- 
viewed excluded fromtheir conception 
of the term "fringe benefits" not 
only overtime pay and extra pay for 





























nightwork (which areusually excluded 
from the concept of fringe benefits 
in the United States), but also paid 
vacations and holidays, paid long- 
service leave, paid sick leave, and 
premiums for workmen's compensation 
(usually counted as fringe benefits 
in the United States) on the ground 


Percent 


90 or more 


that the latter are statutory obli- 
gations. 

The conditions of work which the 
industrial relations officers counted 
as fringe benefits are listed below, 
with an indication of the percent of 
surveyed firms providing each group 
of benefits: 


Discount on company goods and services, subsidized canteen 


service, and payment for jury service. 


educational courses, subsidized social 
Pensions, paid leave for attendance at funerals, and paid tea 


Paid washup time, free or subsidized tea, and sick leave in 


Workmen's compensation inexcess of legal requirements and free 


laundry of work clothing provided by the employer. 


"Service payments (other than long-service leave) ," life insur- 


Housing loans or subsidies, company shops supplying goods at 


reduced prices, severance pay (including lump-sum retirement 
payments), Christmas or special bonuses, free or subsidized 
travel, and free legal and related advisory services. 


80 to 89 Payment of fees for 

clubs, and free uniforms or overalls. 
70 to 79 

breaks. 
60 to 69 

excess of legal requirements. 
50 to 59 Suggestion awards and free tools. 
40 to 49 
30 to 39 

ance, and accident insurance. 
20 to 29 
Under 20 


Hospital or medical care inexcess of legal requirements, profit 


sharing, marriage grants, subsidized vacations, free meals 
on “camp jobs," and paid time for haircuts. 


Other benefits revealed by the sur- 
vey but not covered in detail in the 
interviews were free shopping time, 
annual picnics, children's Christmas 
parties, library and sports facili- 
ties, free parking, pay for unused 
sick leave, Christmas presents for 
pensioners, and money loans to needy 
emp loyees. 

The calculation of the costs of 
fringe benefits, or payments not 
legally required, was not within the 
scope of the survey. However, one 
enterprise with the following bene- 
fits calculated their cost at 5.75 
percent of total payroll: Pensions, 
accident insurance, discounts on com- 
pany goods, subsidized canteen serv- 
ices, money-loan service to needy 
employees, free uniform and laun- 


dry service, subsidized. travel to 
work, sick leave in excess of award 
requirements, paid morning and aft- 
ernoon tea breaks, paid washup time, 
suggestion scheme payments, and sub- 
sidized social clubs. Many enter- 
prises offered a wider range of ben- 
efits, and for these the cost of 
fringe benefits was estimated to be 
between 5 and 8 percent of payroll. 
Legally required payments were es- 
timated (based on detailed costs of 
four Australian companies) to be 
about 13 to 14 percent of total pay- 
roll. Thus, legally required pay- 
ments together with other fringe 
benefits may account for approximate- 
ly 18 to 22 percent of total payroll 
cost in Australia.--Australian Pub- 





lication. 








Rehabilitation of Returned Military 
Servicemen Provided by Law. A law 
passed by the Australian Parliament 
in May 1965 provides for the rehabil- 
itation of returned military service- 
men. Provisions of the act--the De- 
fense (Reestablishment) Act--include: 








1. Seven days' terminal leave and 
E40 (£E1=US$2.80) terminal pay for 
conscripts who have served 2 years. 

2. Reinstatement in previous em- 
ployment with pay increases that oc- 
curred during the absence. If the 
returned employee remains with his 
employer for a period equal to the 
time of his absence, his military 
services will count toward severance 
pay, pensions, and long-service leave. 

3. A moratorium on principal and 
interest payments on time-payment 
contracts, mortgages, land contracts, 
etc., on the condition that interest 
will continue to accrue on deferred 
payments. 

4. Special home-purchase arrange- 
ments for conscripts who have served 
in special areas. 

5. Loans to reestablish returned 
servicemen in the business, profes- 
sion, or occupation in which they were 
engaged at the time of their callup. 

6. Vocational training. 


The training provisions of the new 
act are comparable to the Common- 
wealth Reconstruction Training Scheme 
in force after World War II and to 
the Korean-Malayan Training Scheme. 
However, since the conscription age 
is now 20 rather than 18, it is more 
likely that university and apprentice 
training will be completed under de- 
ferment before callup, rather than 
as rehabilitation training, which was 
frequently the case under the previous 
schemes.--U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 





NEW ZEALAND 


Civil Servants Receive Wage In- 
creases. Salary increases retroactive 
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1964, 


were granted 
Civil Service employees in July 1965. 
as a result of asurvey of wage rates 
in private industry conducted in Feb- 


to August 26, 


ruary 1965. The survey determined 
the extent to which the last general 


wage order of the Court of Arbitration, 
issued on September 10, 1964, had 


been applied in private industry, and 
the extent of other wage rate move- 
ments since the survey of February 


1964, An interim increase, to remove 


some of the discrepancy between wages 
in the Civil Service and in private 


industry, had been paid before Christ- 


mas 1964. 
Skilled workers and laborers re- 


ceived the following hourly wage in- 
creases: 


Skilled 


workers Laborers 


(In pence 1/per hour) 





Full grant..... 7 3/4 6 1/2 
Interim in- 

crease....... 5 1/4 41/4 
Balance to be 

paid..... ‘ a 172 2 1/4 


1/ 1 pence=US$0.0117. 


Clerical and allied groups with 
annual salaries ranging from £940 to 
£2,090 received a total increase of 
£65 a year, of which £45 had been 
paid before Christmas of 1964. For 


those above that salary range, the 
total increases were £50 at £2,230; 
E35 at £2,370; E20 at £2,530; and 
£10 at £2,700. 

A limited number of senior officers 
in departments that employ many pro- 
fessional officers also received in- 
creases. Competition for highly 
qualified people, both from within 
New Zealand and from overseas, had 
prompted the Government to grant these 
increases. The old and new salaries 
received by these officers are as 
shown on the following page. 


rs 


r) 








1964-65 1965-66 
(In pounds 1/) 
Director-General, Department of Agriculture........+. 4,100 4,700 
Sinton of Rateasels csc soc kcda dae bama nwt sdeceees 3,500 3,700 
Director of Laboratory........ eee eee erence reece 3,100 3,300 
Director-General, Department of Scientific and 
Industriet Research. 2. Soo oad oe eee e cas cewek 4,100 4,700 
Assistant Directors-General......-cceeeeecceccccees 3,500 3,700 
Director of a Laboratory, Department of 
| ae aes ee erent ny ary eer eee ee re 3,500 3,700 
Directors of Laboratories...... cece eeeerececceecs 3,100 3,500 
Scientist...... eoeeeeee eeeeeveveeeveeeveeevee eevee eeveeeeeeeee 3,100 3,300 
Deputy Director-General of Health, Department of 
MOSM. vsicvervccceseccccccescecsveercceseoeess 3,700 4,000 
Directors of ‘Mivteion... SOR ee ee Pee pid dak sn 3,600 
Director of Meteorological vhaameesyC (Raneitonaint of 
Civil AwiatlOn) occcccccccecscccveccsscceseeveeses 3,100 3,300 
Director of Research, New Zealand Forest Service..... 3,100 3,300 
Director of Mechanical Engineering, Ministry of Works. 3,100 3,300 





1/ 1E=US$2.80. 


Source: U.S. Embassy, Wellington. 





THAILAND 


Wage Rates in the Bangkok Area Sur- 
veyed in August 1964. A Thai Labor 
Bureau survey showed that, in August 
1964, adult employees of 34 estab- 
lishments (all manufacturing, except 
two hotel and restaurant concerns) 
in the Bangkok metropolitan area 
received average cash wage rates of 
about 2.88 baht (1 baht=US$0.052) an 
hour or approximately 23 baht per day. 

Included in the survey were one- 
third of all establishments with 10 
employees or more inthe Bangkok met- 
ropolitan area, which has over half 
of Thailand's urban population and 
most of its industrial activity. The 
establishments surveyed, including 
handicrafts and excluding Government- 
owned enterprises, had 35,000 employ- 
ees, of whom 28,000 were unskilled. 








Hotel workers received the average 
rate of 2.88 baht, while workers in 
the bottling and beverage industry 
received twice as much. Workers in 
restaurants received half of the av- 
erage rate. Seventy percent of all 
the workers surveyed received less 
than 2.88 baht an hour. Clerical 
workers, comprising about 14 percent 
of all workers, received an hourly 
rate of 4 to 5 baht. 

About 43 percent of the employees 
who were surveyed were women, They 
received 2 to 3 baht per hour. About 
half of the women workers were en- 
gaged in manufacturing and service 
industries. The textile manufactur- 
ing industry, which employed over a 
fourth of the women surveyed, paid 
an average hourly wage of 1.69 baht 
to its women employees.--Government 
Publication. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 


COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor's Note.--All questions regarding these indexes 
to the U.S. Department 
of Labor Statistics, Division of Foreign Labor 
Explanation of changes in indexes from one 
is not available. 


of Labor, 


Revisions of 


the indexes will be published quarterly, inthe January, 


April, 
Abroad. 


July, 


and October issues of Labor Developments 











The table on pages 17-20 presents in- 
dexes of living costs in a number of 
foreign cities compared with Washing- 
ton, D.C., as compiled by the U.S. 
Department of State. In making this 
information available, the Department 
of State emphasizes that the indexes 
are compiled solely to assist in es- 
tablishing allowances forU.S. civil- 
ians employed by’ the Government in 
foreign countries and should be used 
only by those persons who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the composition 
and limitations of the indexes. They 
are not appropriate for comparing 
living costs of Americans in the 
United States with those of nationals 
of a foreign country. As these in- 
dexes represent place-to-place com- 
parisons, they cannot be used for 
measuring changes in costs from one 
time to another. 

Information on the cost of living 
for Americal personnel in foreign 
cities is difficult to obtain for a 
number of reasons. Information pub- 
lished by some foreign countries is 
not useful because of an incomplete 
statistical base or inadequate tech- 
niques. Further, such information 
generally is based on the cost of 
living of all persons in the country, 
including nationals and foreigners, 
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reflecting a wide variance in income 
range and occupation. As a result, 
such statistics, even if accurate, 
are of comparatively little value in 
estimating the cost of living forU.S. 
personnel. Compensation to U.S. na- 
tionals is frequently within a range 
which is not similar to the average 
compensation in the foreign country; 
further, such personnel generally 
live according to an American "pat- 
tern of living," with an expenditure 


pattern different from that of na- 
tionals of the host country. 
Methodology and Definitions 

The weights used in constructing 


the indexes reflect Washington, D.C., 
expenditure patterns, excluding costs 
for living quarters and costs of ed- 
ucating children. In determining the 
index of living costs at a foreign 
post in comparison with like costs 
in Washington, D.C., the basic data 
for the post are obtained from infor- 
mation furnished by the post and, for 
Washington, D.C., by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Some 600 prices on 
approximately 100 items are reported 
annually by the foreign posts. The 
items priced have been carefully se- 
lected as representative of a wide 




















range of goods and services. The 
price of each item on the foreign 
schedule is compared with the price 
of the corresponding itemonthe Wash- 
ington schedule to obtain a ratio of 
the foreign price to the Washington 
price. The final indexes are com- 
binations of the ratios, each weighted 
by the relative importance inthe ex- 
penditure pattern of the group of 
items it represents. 

The Department of State computes 
four measures for each post--the lo- 
cal relative and the local index, 
both of which reflect local market 
prices; and the effective relative 
and the effective index, which reflect 
pricing factors peculiar toU.S. Gov- 
ernment employees. The local and the 
effective relatives are based on the 
expenditure pattern of an American 
employee living in Washington, D.C. 
The local and the effective indexes 
represent an expenditure pattern of 
an American living in the foreign 
post. 


Local Relative. The local relative 
is a comparison of foreign costs of 
the items reported by each post with 
the cost of similar items in Washing- 
ton, D.C., using an expenditure pat- 
tern that would beused by an American 
Government employee living in Wash- 
ington, D.C. This represents a com- 
parison of price levels at the post 
and in Washington, but not necessarily 
a comparison of living costs. 





Local Index. The local index is a 
comparison of foreign costs of the 
items reported by each post with the 
cost of similar items in Washington, 
D.C., using the expenditure pattern 
of an American living in the foreign 
post, according to an American pattern 
of living, for weighting the foreign 
prices. 

This is a higher figure than the 
local relative because of the inclu- 
sion in the local index of additional 
“use factors"; for example, the cost 





of additional servant time and main- 
tenance, spoilage of food due to humid 
climate or unsanitary handling, ad- 
ditional clothing required because of 
climate or harsh cleaning methods, 
additional medical expenses, etc. 
This index is based on the assumption 
that all commodities required (e.g., 
meat, clothing, toothpaste) are pur- 
chased at local retail markets and 
prices. 

This index is used by many  non- 
governmental organizations in deter- 
mining what, if any, cost-of-living 
allowances should be given their 
employees stationed abroad. 


Effective Relative. The effective 
relative is the same as the local 
relative except that it includes fac- 
tors peculiar to U.S. Government em- 
ployees; for example, the right to 
use special facilities, such as com- 
missaries, post exchanges, etc., and 
the right to have certain goods im- 
ported tax free. 





Effective Index. The effective 
index is the same as the local index 
except that it also reflects factors 
peculiar toU.S. Government employees. 
This index is used by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in determining what "post" 
allowance should be given to Govern- 
ment employees stationed abroad. 





Relation Between Local Index and 
Effective Index. The effective index 








generally is lower than the local in- 
dex, because it reflects certain fac- 
tors that pertain only to U.S. Gov- 
ernment employees, such as _ post 
exchange privileges. It may reflect 
higher costs than the local index at 
a few posts. When this occurs, it 
is usually at apost where prices are 
very low and the dollar expenditures 
reflected for Government employees 
tend to increase their costs. Goods 
taken to the post at the time of as- 
signment and preferred items imported 
subsequently usually are purchased 
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with dollars and at prices higher 
than the prices of similar local 
goods. On extremely rare occasions 
the effective index may be higher 
than the local index, and both show 
costs in excess of Washington. This 
usually reflects unavailability of 
certain goods on the local market, 
with resultant need to import at high 
cost. 

The spread between the local index 
and the effective index may be quite 
small at medium-cost posts where all 
needed goods are available on the 
local market and importation is not 
advantageous froma cost point of 
view, thus reflecting a "normal" eco- 
nomic situation. 


Exchange Rates 


The indexes are calculated on the 
basis of the exchange rates for for- 
eign currencies shown in the table. 
The exchange rates listed are not 
necessarily those used by the Depart- 
ment of State. When the rate used 
by the Department is "classified," 
the indexes in the table are not the 
indexes used by the Department. 

Salaries of American citizens serv- 
ing abroad in any U.S. Government 
agency are payable indollars, but an 
emp loyee may elect to receive any part 
of his salary in the currency of the 
country in which he is assigned. The 
disbursing officer converts that por- 


tion of an employee's salary at the 
most favorable rate which can be ob- 
tained with the consent of the local 
government. This usually is one of 
the free market rates, but may be the 
"official" rate or, in afew coun- 
tries, a more favorable "classified" 
rate that cannot be divulged to non- 
governmental persons. In certain 
posts where a strong black market in 
currency is known to be inoperation, 
employees are forbidden to convert 
dollars to local currency at any place 
other than theU.S. disbursing office 
at the post. Even where this situa- 
tion does not exist, an employee is 
expected to convert dollars at legal 
rates only. 

Some private organizations are 
obliged to convert at an official 
rate rather than the free market rate. 
In such cases, the local relative and 
local index computed by the Depart- 
ment of State may be converted for 
use inconnection with any other rate. 
The relationship is not directly 
proportional for the effective re- 
lative and effective index, since 
these figures reflect to some degree 
dollar expenditures. However, the 
effective index generally isof little 
interest to private organizations, 
especially where a"normal" relation- 
ship exists between the effective 
index and the local index, that is, 
where the local index is higher than 
the effective index. 











Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


(Washington, D.C.=100) 





Exchange rate Local Effective Date 





Post and country of 
Number 


Unit per US$1 


Relative Relative | Index report 





Abidjan, Ivory Coast.........| CFA fr. 245 132 | Jun 
Ghana £E 0.3546 116 {Jun 
Eth. $ 2.48 Feb 
Dinar 0.3571 Apr 
.| Dinar 4.89 Jan 


Amman, Jordan... Dinar 0.3559 May 
Andros Town, Bahamas. E 0.3571 Nov 
Asuncion, Paraguay. Guarani 126 Dec 
Athens, Greece. Drachma 30 Aug 
Baghdad, Iraq Dinar 0.3592 Oct 


Baguio City, Philippines.....} Peso Dec 
Bamako, Mali. CFA fr. Sep 
Bangkok, Thailand --.-| Baht : Feb 
Bangui, Central Africa CFA fr. Jan 
Beirut, Lebanon...... Leb. E Jun 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia Dinar May 
Belize, British Honduras.....|B.H. $ Oct 
Benghazi, Libya.... E Dec 
Bern, Switzerland ....| Frane Jul 
Bogota, Colombia «+++! Peso May 


Bombay, India...........++...| Rupee Nov 
Bonn, Germany D.M. Dec 
Bordeaux, France.............| Franc Mar 
Brazzaville, Congo...........| CFA fr. Mar 
Brussels, Belgium... .-| France Jun 





Bucharest, Rumania.. Leu . May 
Budapest, Hungary Forint May 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Peso i Dec 
Bujumbura, Burundi.. RB fr. . Apr 
Cairo, United Arab Republic..|E. E ? Apr 


Calcutta, India..............| Rupee Jan 
Calgary, Canada..... Can. $ : Aug 
Canberra, Australia..........| Aust. E Dec 
Caracas, Venezuela...........| Bolivar Aug 
Casablanca, Morocco. Dirham . Mar 


Cebu, Philippines..... Peso Jan 
Chareauroux, France Franc Mar 
Chittagong, Pakistan ..-| Rupee : Jan 
Colombo, Ceylon -»++| Rupee ‘ Feb 
Conakry, Guinea. erere i oe ae Sep 


Copenhagen, Denmark, Krone 
Curacao, Netherlands Antilles.} Florin 
Dacca, Pakistan........ -| Rupee 
Dakar, Republic of Senegal.. CFA fr. 
Damascus, neil: s 6uess cise Syrian E 


























Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) --Continued 


(Washington, D.C.=100) 





Exchange rate 


Local 


Effective 





Post and country 


Unit 


Number 
per USS1 


Relative 


Relative 


Index 





Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania.....4 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia........ 
Djakarta, Indonesia.. 

Dublin, Ireland...... 
Florence, Italy.. 


Fort Lamy, Chad. 

Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Geneva, Switzerland....... 
Genoa, Italy..cccccvrcccvecs 
Georgetown, British Guiana.. 


Guatemala, Guatemala...... 
Guayaquil, Ecuador....... 
The Hague, Netherlands..... 
Hamilton, Bermuda.... 
Helsinki, Finland.. 


Hong Kong, Hong Kong.... 
Istanbul, Turkey..... 
Jerusalem, Jersualem........ 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia......... 


Johannesburg, South Africa.. 


Kabul, Afghanistan....... 
Kampala, Uganda. 

Karachi, Pakistan. 
Katmandu, Nepal.... 
Khartoum, Sudan... 


Kigali, Rwanda........... 
Kingston, Jamaica... 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia... 
Kuwait, Kuwait....... 
Lagos, Nigeria.. 


Lahore, Pakistan... 

La Paz, Bolivia 

Leghorn, Italy.... 

Le Havre, France.. 
Leopoldville, Congo, D.R 


Lisbon, Portugal.. 
London, United Kingdom...... 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, 


Luanda, Angola... 
Luxembourg, Luxembourg. 
Lyon, France... 

Madras, India. 

Madrid, Spain.... 





EA sh. 
Riyal 

Rupiah 
E 

Lira 


Guilder 


| £ 


Markka 


HK $ 
Lira 
Isr. E 
Riyal 
Rand 


Afghani 
EA sh. 
Rupee 
Rupee 
Sud. E 


RB fr. 
E 

M. $ 
Dinar 
E 


Rupee 


| Peso 


Lira 
Franc 
Franc 


CFA fr. 
Sol 
Escudo 
E 
Escudo 


Escudo 
Franc 
Franc 
Rupee 


| Peseta 





0.3472 


102 
0.3546 
3.03 
0.3571 





























Nov 


Jan 
Mar 
Dec 
Sep 
Jun 


Aug 
Jun 
Mar 
Nov 
Mar 


Feb 
May 
Jul 
Mar 
Dec 


Mar 
Mar 
Feb 
Feb 
Mar 


May 
Feb 
Mar 
Oct 
Nov 








Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) --Continued 


(Washington, D.C.=100) 




















Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
Post and country of 
Unit Raaber Relative | Index | Relative | Index wageus 
per US$1 

Managua, Nicaragua...........| Cordoba 7 100 117 86 103 | Oct 64 
Mandalay, Burmaé....+.-e.+++++-| Kyat 4.7225 84 110 84 114 | Feb 62 
Manila, Philippines...... -++.| Peso 3.9 85 101 70 84 | Dec 64 
Maracaibo, Venezuela.........| Bolivar 4.53 104 128 99 123 | Aug 63 
Marseille, France.........- ..| Franc 4.9 110 128 94 112 | Mar 65 
Martinique, French West Indies} Franc 4.9 110 125 99 115 Feb 65 
Melbourne, Australia.........| Aust. E 0.4444 89 100 86 96 | Nov 63 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico.........| Peso 12.5 77 89 76 89 Apr 65 
Milan, Italy.......ecccccccce| Lira 625 113 132 90 108 | Oct 64 
Mogadiscio, Somali, Republic..| Som. sh. 7.14 109 139 88 117 | Feb 65 
Monrovia, Liberia............| U.S. $ -- 114 142 100 128 | May 65 
Montevideo, Uruguay..........| Peso 17.5 67 74 69 75 | Nov 63 
Montreal, Canada.............| Can. $ 1.08 100 100 93 93 Sep 64 
Moscow, U.S.S.R...---+--ee0-| RUBLE 0.9 121 146 96 118 | Apr 64 
Nairobi, Kenya..........++++.+| EA sh. yoy 86 94 82 90 | Dec 64 
Naples, Italy...... aaa Siaiele soc} LAte 625 108 126 74 90 | Jul 64 
Nassau, Bahamas...........-+0+/ 5 0.3571 104 123 98 118 Jan 65 
New Delhi, India..........+6- Rupee 4.75 96 119 83 106 | Nov 64 
Niamey, Niger........e++++e+e| CFA fr. 245 150 173 113 134 | Oct 64 
Nice, France....cccccccccecs .| Franc 4.9 112 128 94 109 | Apr 65 
Nicosia, CypruS........+2eee. E 0.3584 83 95 75 86 | Oct 64 
Orleans, France...........+- .| Franc 4.9 106 121 71 84 | Mar 65 
Oslo, Norway.......++eeeee+++e| Krone 7.12 97 111 81 95 | Aug 63 
Ottawa, Canada........-eeeeee Can. $ 1.08 96 96 92 92 | Sep 64 
Palermo, Italy......+--+- eee op bare 625 107 123 89 106 | Jul 64 
Panama, Panama.............-.+.| Balboa 1 96 108 78 88 Apr 65 
Paramaribo, Surinam..........| Florin 1.87 94 113 87 107 Mar 64 
Paris, France......... Pree Franc 4.9 127 148 89 109 | Mar 65 
Penang, Malaysia.......... Pe i Pe 3.03 86 106 83 104 | Jun 65 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia.........} Riel 35 184 229 114 149 | Jan 64 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti........ Gourde 5 97 119 85 108 | Mar 65 

Port of Spain, Trinidad and 
Tobago.....sesee hw pis 8 iat e oe WI $ 17 84 100 73 86 | Jun 64 
Prague, Czechoslovakia.......| Koruna 14.35 92 120 69 95 Feb 65 
Puerto la Cruz, Venezuela....| Bolivar 4.53 103 126 99 123 | Aug 63 
Quito, Ecuador...... ite Weise’ Sucre 18.5 74 85 69 79 Jan 64 
Rabat, MOrocco. 2... ccccccccees Dirham 5.02 99 108 72 81 | Nov 63 
Rangoon, Burm@...eeeseeeeeees Kyat 4.72 93 122 77 105 | Jan 64 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan,,.......| Rupee 4.8 98 124 82 104 | Apr 65 
Reykjavik, Iceland....... ..+.| Krona 43 108 127 79 95 | May 63 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.......| Cruzeiro 1,600 70 77 68 75 | Dec 64 
Rome, [tehlye. is cceccccs’s .+...| Lira 625 116 132 91 106 | Jul 64 
Saigon, Viet-Nam.......seeees Piastre 72.77 102 121 78 95 | Mar 64 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia.| E 0.3534 78 88 75 85 | Nov 61 
San Jose, Costa Rica.........| Colon 6.63 84 97 75 88 | Apr 65 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras.....| Lempira 2 101 117 87 103 | Jul 62 
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Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) --Continued 


(Washington, D.C.=100) 

















Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
Post and country of 
Unit Munher Relative Index Relative Index py 
per US$1 
San Salvador, El Salvador....| Colon 2.5 103 118 89 104 | Jan 65 
Santiago de los Cabelleros, 

Dominican Republic......... Peso 1 109 128 98 118 Nov 64 
Santiago, Chile.........+..+..| Escudo 3.62 85 96 79 90 | Apr 65 
Santo Domingo, Dominican 

US S| A See eee arr Peso 1 116 133 100 118 | Sep 64 
Sao Paulo, Brazil...... cocceel Cruzeiro 1,100 49 54 62 67 Dec 63 
NE AONE og oon aso'sce ce 4 0-4 Won 129.5 88 96 64 70 | Sep 63 
Singapore, Singapore......... s. $3 3.04 95 113 88 107 | Mar 65 
Sofia, Bulgaria......scssecere Lev 2 65 81 73 89 | Apr 64 
Stockholm, Sweden............| Krona 5.18 111 130 95 114 | May 64 
Taipei, Taiwan, China........ NT $ 40 74 90 69 84 | May 62 
Tenanarive, Malagasy 

NE EE EOL TT TT ..| Franc 244 116 127 97 108 | Apr 64 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras........ Lempira 2 108 126 91 109 | Jul 61 
Tehran, Trameccccccccccees -+ | Rial 75 104 125 86 103 | Feb 65 
Tel Aviv, Israel.............| Isr. E 3 96 109 88 101 | May 64 
WN a od cc 6 sigs eaied oa Yen 360 9g 123 75 96 | Feb 65 
Trieste, Italy...........+++ Lira 625 109 123 80 93 | Sep 64 
GRESOLE fe Bcdccccvecescece E 0.3571 106 119 70 81 | Nov 64 
WRUED ,” SURE o. 6c 4.0.0 s ceecccecd Dinar 0.5208 91 103 79 91 Mar 65 
DUBE SECRET o's 6.6.60 ows s 00s sne Lira 622 107 128 87 108 | Jul 63 
Vancouver, Canada.........+++.| Can. $ 1,08 100 100 94 94 | Oct 63 
VORIGO, TOOL oo vc cccwnccvcces Lira 621 115 132 90 105 Jul 62 
Vienna, Austria........+++++ Schilling | 25.75 96 110 82 96 | Mar 65 
Vientiane, Laos....... vitae Wada Kip 490 71 89 72 92 | Dec 64 
MORRO. POABGE. oi6 oc stdicccsesd Zloty 24 123 148 88 109 May 62 
Wellington, New Zealand...... E 0.3571 89 99 81 91 | Nov 64 
Winnipeg, Canada............. Can. $ 1.08 95 96 90 92 Sep 63 
Yaounde, Cameroon............ CFA fr. 245 140 156 113 129 | Nov 64 
Zurich, Switzerland...... .+. Franc 4,32 109 126 100 117 | Apr 65 




















Source: U.S. Department of 
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State, Allowances Staff. 
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Sep 
Dec 


Sep 
Mar 
Apr 
May 
May 


Apr 
Jul 
Feb 
May 
Feb 





| Sep 
Nov 
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Jul 
Oct 


Jul 
Mar 
Dec 
May 
Nov 


Sep 
Nov 
Apr 








Date 
of 
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65 


64 
65 


64 
63 


63 
65 
64 
64 


62 


64 


61 
65 
64 


65 


64 
64 
65 
63 
63 


62 
65 
64 
62 
64 


63 
64 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON THE PHILIPPINES 1/ 


Explanatory Note 


The sources of Philippine labor 
statistics presented inthe following 
tables are the Philippine Statistical 
Survey of Households Bulletin and the 
quarterly Journal of Philippine Sta- 
tistics, both published by the Bureau 
of the Census and Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 
and the quarterly Statistical Bulle- 
tin of the Central Bank of The Philip- 
pines' Department of Economic Re- 
search. Other primary Philippine 
sources of labor data are the Annual 
Survey of Manufactures Bulletin (em- 
ployment and payroll data), published 
by the Bureau of the Census and Sta- 
tistics, and the National Quarterly 
Employment Report (employment trends 
and labor turnover data), published 


by the Department of Labor in coopera- 
tion with the Central Bank. 























Manpower. Tables 1 to 7 present 
data derived from the national sample 
survey of households. Usually, the 
survey has been conducted twice ayear 
Since the first, and experimental, 
survey conducted in May 1956. Data 
on the labor force characteristics of 
the population are obtained from each 
survey, and data on other socioeco- 
nomic characteristics, such as house- 
hold income and expenditure, educa- 
tion, literacy, mobility status, and 
housing, at less frequent intervals. 

All information relates to the sur- 
vey week, which is the calendar week 
(Sunday through Saturday) preceding 
the visit of the interviewer. The 
Survey week is not the same for all 
respondents but is inthe same month. 
The first sample survey covered some 
6,500 households throughout the coun- 





1/ See the November 1962 issue of 
Labor Developments Abroad for other 








or earlier Philippine statistics. 


try. The stratified multistage sam- 
pling scheme used is intended to 
produce regional estimates, for major 
components, with coefficients of 
variability not exceeding 10 percent 
and national estimates of less than 
3-percent error. 

The population estimate refers to 
persons residing in households. Per- 
sons living indiplomatic residences, 
hospitals, penitentiaries, army bar- 
racks, hotels, religious institu- 
tions, and similar places are excluded. 

The labor force comprises persons 
10 years old and over who are either 
employed or unemployed at the time of 
the interview, including members of 
the Armed Forces who were living in 
households at the time of the survey. 
Employed persons comprise (a) all 
those who did any work at all (not 
counting household chores of family 
members) during the survey week, and 
(b) all those who were not working but 
who had jobs or businesses from which 
they were temporarily absent because 
of illness, vacation, strike, slack 
work, seasonal layoff, or temporary 
layoff with orders to return within 
30 days, or because they were waiting 
to begin anew job or business within 
30 days, or because of various other 
reasons. Unemployed persons comprise 
all persons who neither worked during 
the survey week nor had jobs or busi- 
nesses fromwhich they were temporari- 
ly absent, who wanted work, and (a) 
looked for work during the survey 
week, or (b) did not look for work 
because they believed no jobs were 
available or because of illness, bad 
weather, or other reasons considered 
valid. Persons not inthe labor force 
are those without jobs and not want- 
ing work, or wanting work but not 
looking for work for reasons other 
than those stated above. 

Employed persons are distributed by 
class of worker, industry, and occupa- 
tion according tothe job held or, if 
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holding more than one job, the job in 
which they worked the most hours 
during the survey week. Employed per- 
sons at work are also classified 
according to the number of hours they 
worked during the survey week and 
whether or not they wanted additional 
work. The number of persons at work 
who wanted additional work isused to 
indicate underemployment. Such per- 
sons arereferred to asvisibly under- 
employed if they worked less than 40 
hours during the survey week and 
as invisibly underemployed if they 
worked 40 hours or more during the 
survey week, regardless of whether or 
not they looked for additional work. 

Table 8 presents data on employment 
in nonagricultural establishments 
collected by the Central Bank every 
quarter through questionnaires mailed 
to 1,289 cooperating establishments 
throughout the country employing about 
256,000 persons (approximately 11 per- 
cent of nonagricultural wage and 


salary worker employment in May 1963 


according to the labor force sur- 
vey).2/ All full-time and part-time 
employees on establishment payrolls 
in the reporting month are covered. 
Data are presented inindex form only, 
covering 9 major industry groups and 
about 50 individual industries. 
Table 9 presents employment (as well 
as earnings) data in manufacturing 
establishments, collected quarterly 
by the Bureau of the Census and Sta- 
tistics through questionnaires sent 
to 1,180 selected establishments em- 
ploying 20 or more workers.3/ 


Earnings. Earnings data presented 
in table 9 are collected from 1,180 
manufacturing establishments. (See 
last paragraph of manpower section.) 

The earnings indexes presented in 
table 10 are derived from data fur- 
nished to the Central Bank by 787 
cooperating establishments in min- 
ing and quarrying, manufacturing, 
commerce, transportation, and serv- 
ices. Earnings include overtime pay, 
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ployed during the 


bonuses, and pay for _ sick leave, 
holidays, and vacations. The monetary 
value of such items as food rations, 
lodgings, and recreation are excluded. 
Average monthly earnings are calcu- 
lated separately for wage workers and 
salaried workers by dividing total 
cash remuneration (including wages 
and salaries paid to persons absent 
from work) by the number of wage 
workers and of salaried workers em- 
reporting period. 
Overall establishment averages are 
the arithmetic average of the five 
industry groups covered. 


Wage Rates. Table 11 contains 
nominal and real daily wage rate data 
for male wage earners (except for a 
number of female cigar workers) in 
industrial establishments in Manila. 
The figures are compiled by the Cen- 
tral Bank from monthly payrolls of 44 
selected establishments: Au tomo- 
bile dealers, brokerage firms, lum- 
ber yards, furniture manufacturers, 
printing and publishing firms, trans- 
portation firms, construction firms, 
cigar and cigarette factories, paint- 
ing contractors, and machine shops. 
The wage rate figures are average 
cash rates of pay applying to the 
legal 8-hour day, except for average 
earnings computed from piece rates 
for cigar factory workers. Wage rates 
are compiled for 15 skilled occupa- 
tions and common laborers, and wage 
rate indexes for skilled and unskilled 
laborers. Average daily wage rates 
by occupation are obtained by dividing 
the total wages for each occupation 
by the corresponding number of work- 
ers in that occupation. The index for 
skilled laborers is derived from a 
simple arithmetical average of daily 








2/ Prior to 1958, this survey was 
conducted in cooperation with the 
Bureau of the Census and Statistics. 

3/ Thirty-nine mining and quarry- 
ing establishments are also surveyed. 





wage rates for the 15 skilled occupa- 
tions; the index for unskilled labor- 
ers fromthe daily wage rate for com- 
mon laborers. Real wage figures are 
obtained by deflating nominal wage 
rates by the consumer price index 
(1955=100) for awage earner's family 
in Manila (apparently not published). 


Consumer Price Index. The Central 
Bank consumer price indexes (table 
12) measure average changes in the 
retail prices of a fixed basket of 
goods and services pruchased by an 
average household inthe Philippines. 
Indexes are constructed for (a) Manila 
and suburbs, (b) regions outside Ma- 
nila, and (c) the entire Philippines. 
The indexes are base-weighted arith- 
metic averages of price relatives, 
the weights reflecting the percent 
distribution of average expenditures 
per household in the corresponding 
geographic areas. 

The Manila and suburbs’ index uses 
Manila prices only, because of the 
unavailability of price data for the 
suburban areas prior to 1954. A study 
of retail price behavior in the sub- 
urbs for the period 1954-56, however, 
showed that relative price changes 
in Manila and in suburban markets 
are generally the same. Prices for 
food, clothing, and fuel are collected 
weekly, on Wednesday. House _ rent 
quotations are collected semiannual- 
ly, in December and June, froma sam- 
ple of 200 rented dwellings. House- 
furnishings, household operations, 
and beverages and tobacco are priced 
monthly as of midmonth. For other 
items, collection is done annually, 
as follows: Medical care, recreation, 
personal care, meals, transportation, 
and taxes every January; and matric- 
ulation fees each June. Certain 
seasonal food items are priced only 
in season; when they are out of sea- 
son, the weights are redistributed 
over the remaining items of the food 
group. The weights and items were 
derived from family expenditure sur- 





veys conducted in November 1953 and 
in September-November 1954 with a 
sample of 300 Manila households of 
two or more members. The families 
averaged 5.97 persons and a_ monthly 
income of 219 pesos. 

Prices used in the computation of 
consumer price indexes for each of 
nine regions outside Manila are col- 
lected monthly from 44 trading cen- 
ters. Regional expenditure weights 
were derived from the Philippine 
Statistical Survey of Households con- 
ducted in May 1956. The consumer 
price index forall regions combined, 
outside Manila, is the weighted av- 
erage of the nine regional consumer 
price indexes, the weight given to 
each region varying by item. The 
weights were derived from cash ex- 
penditures for each region as esti- 
mated fromthe Philippine Statistical 
Survey of Households conducted in 
March 1957. The consumer price index 
for the Philippines is obtained sim- 
ilarly by combining the indexes for 


Manila and regions outside Manila. 


Exchange Rate. The official par 
exchange rate is 2.0 pesos per U.S. 
dollar. A decontrol program was in- 
troduced on April 25, 1960, however, 
resulting in an exchange rate system 
based on the use of the par rate, a 
free market rate, and a combination 
of the two. Additional effective 
rates resulted from the application 
of an exchange margin to most trans- 
actions. A "free" rate was fixed 
initially at 3.20 pesos per U.S. dol- 
lar. On September 12, 1960, the 
"free" rate was appreciated to 3.0 
pesos per U.S. dollar. On January 22, 
1962, the exchange system was sim- 
plified anda fluctuating free market 
rate became applicable to most ex- 
change payments and receipts. The 
weighted free market rate for imports 
has averaged 3.91 pesos per U.S. dol- 
lar for most months beginning April 
1962; for January through March 1962, 
somewhat less. 
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Table 1. 


Philippines. 





Employment Status of the 
Selected Periods, 1957-63 


(Thousands of persons 10 years of age and over) 








Population, by Sex, 













Employment status 


May 
1961 


May 
1957 


May 1963 1/ 








April 
1962 





Both 
sexes 


Male Female 


















Total population......seees 


Labor force. .ccccccccccccceccccce 
Percent of population...... 


Employed. .ccccccccccccsccccces 

Agriculture 2/...ecsccoeees 

At Work. ccccccccccccccce 

Not at work. ..ccccccccee 
Nonagricultural indus- 

CV1ENS B/ a. cccccccccccccses 

At WOrK. cccccccccccscces 

Not at workeccccsccceccc 






Unemployed. ..ccccccccccccccces 

Percent of labor force.. 
Experienced 4/....cccccecoee 
New. GNETANCS 06 cc cccccccecss 





MOV: 10 TOS FORCE. 6c ccccescovecee 
Status not reported....cccccccece 


























8,149 9,395 
4,937 5,450 5,617 
4,629 5,342 5,494 

308 108 123 
3,211 3,387 3,777 
2,826 3,190 3,565 


385 212 





773 739 883 
8.7 7.7 8.6 
477 388 333 
296 


6,390 
15 

















15 ,327 17,251 17,724 18,355 9 ,070 9,285 
8,922 9,575 10,277 10,692 | 11,187 7,135 4,052 
58.2 58.9 59.6 60.3 60.9 78.7 43.6 































9,680 | 10,315 6,717 3,598 









5,910 6,131 4,580 1,552 
55768 5,992 4,467 1,526 
142 139 113 26 
3,770 4,184 2,137 2,047 
3,535 3,963 2,053 1,910 
235 221 84 137 


















1,012 871 417 454 
9.5 7.8 5.8 11.2 
423 339 171 168 
589 532 247 286 





















$232 
(5/) 


7,030 
(5/) 


7,166 
(5/) 


1,935 
(5/) 



































1/ Preliminary. 


3/ Includes persons 
reported. 





consecutive weeks, 
5/ Less than 9,500. 


NR 





2/ Includes forestry, hunting, and fishing. 
whose industry was not 


4/ Persons with prior employment of at least 








Note: 


Source: 


Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 


Journal 








of Philippine Statistics, 





1963, 


July-September 1962, p. 32, and October-December 
p- 23, 
Survey of Households Bulletin, 






and The Philippine Statistical 
Series No. ll, 














April 1962 
Statistics). 


(Manila, 





Bureau of the Census and 











Note on Manpower in Developing Countries 











Labor Force. The recorded 
size of anation's labor force 
is affected by the period of 
reference used (e.g., whether 
reference is made to usual ac- 
tivity or activity during a 
brief specific time period) 
and the exclusion, in some 
countries, of persons below a 
certain minimum age. In addi- 
tion, in developing nations a 
large number of persons work 
on family farms or in other 
forms of self-employment, and 
most family members contribute 
at least some time to such 
enterprises, ranging from do- 








ing a few chores to full-time 
work. Whether such unpaid 
family workers are classified 
as inor out of the labor force 
affects substartially the re- 
corded level of employment. 


Unemployment and _ Underem- 





ployment. The level of unem- 
ployment in developing na- 


tions, and to a lesser extent 
in developed nations, is an 
incomplete indicator of the 
ability of a country to pro- 
vide employment opportunities 
since, even though the level 
of unemployment may be low, a 








large number of employed per- 
sons may be underemployed. 
Many self-employed and unpaid 
family workers, who account 
for a very high proportion of 
the labor forces of most de- 













veloping nations, may be un- 
deremp loyed. However, they 
seldom consider themselves 


unemployed or actively seek 
work evenwhen they have little 
or no work to do. Unfortu- 
nately, underemployment is not 
nearly as susceptible to sta- 
tistical measurement as unem- 
ployment, nor is it easy to 
define. 
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Table 3. Philippines. Employed Persons, by Sex, Class of Worker, and 
Occupational Group, May 1963 


(Percent distribution; persons 10 years of age and over) 





All Wage and Self- Unpaid 


Occupational group and sex emp loyed salary | employed | family 
persons 1/| workers|workers 2/| workers 





Both sexes 


— 
°o 
- 
Ww 
fad 
wi 


All occupational groups: Number (thousands).........e0- 
Percent. cecccccccccscccccccece 


8 
°o 





Professional, technical, and related workerS......seeees 
Proprietors, managers, administrators, and officials.... 
Clerical end TOLAGOE POCKOES « 6550 <-000 60.00 6:4 6 bw kednes canes 
Sales WOrkers..cccccccccccccccsecccccscescccevecccenccce 
Farmers, farm laborers, fishermen, and related workers... 
Miners, quarrymen, and related workerS......sccccecseses 
Transportation workers.. 60:60 06806 60060 seseee 
Craftsmen, operatives, and related workers.... 

Manual workers and laborers (not elsewhere classified).. 
GOTViCs. BNE TE1AEED WOTKOLE.¢ ciiwccccccnccccrceeeccececce 
Occupation not repOrted...cescccccccccccccvccccscccccccs 


DDOWDDHDOWON OWIO DH 


NFOWWNWOwWLSLE 


Male 


All occupational groups: Number (thousands)...........- 
PETCENteccecccvcccccccvecccces 


- Oo 
~ 
eo 


8 
8 
fo} 





? 


Professional, technical, and related workerS......cecees 
Proprietors, managers, administrators, and officials.... 
Clerical and related workers.......... 

Sales workerS.......4. 

Farmers, farm laborers, fishermen, and related workers.. 
Miners, quarrymen, and related workerS......csceccsscseee 
TEGREPOTEACIGN WOLKELE co.cc cc cie ce cdewecvccesvcesece gees 
Craftsmen, operatives, and related workerS........eseee% 
Manual workers and laborers (not elsewhere classified).. 
SORVICS BOG SOINCEG WOCKOEE bide ease ccwr rier ccnseceiee 
Occupation not TepOrted...cccccccccscscccccvesecscccccecce 


+ 
. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
7 


mW 
i a: 


fo) 
° 
1 Hawk i onrre 


w 
. 


. 
™ NR 
. 
. 


NNONOABERwWwION 


WW WO Ww 
. 


. 
FUNIAAWHOON EF AION 
N 
WORN DOKI PORE 
° 


-o- 
luo 
Ne 


Female 


All occupational groups: Number (thousands)..........+. 
Percent. .ccccccccccccccvcccsces 


m— W 
Su 
.- © 


'e Few OO @ 





Professional, technical, and related workerS......cseeees 
Proprietors, managers, administrators, and officials.... 
Clerical and related workerS.......-02- 

BOISE: MORRELS oo cb bir seC dsb aoscdecésescréce 

Farmers, farm laborers, fishermen, and related workers.. 
Miners, quarrymen, and related wWorkerS.....sessccccccees 
Traneportation WOrkOTrs.scccccocccrcsteorcccescccrecevevess 
Craftsmen, operatives, and related workersS.......e.ss00- 
Manual workers and laborers (not elsewhere classified).. 
Service and celeted Workers. o:05.06:000ts0be0csvvevcececses 
Ocaupation NOt TOPOTEE oo cccccccemocneecesoesecsseoeeces 


WNHNM UW 
. 


fe 

















1/ Includes 19,000 persons whose class of Source: Journal of Philippine Statistics 
worker was not reported. (Manila, Bureau of the Census and Statistics), 

2/ Includes 112,000 employers. October-December 1963, pp. 28-31. 

3/ Less than 0.05 percent. 





Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 
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Table 4. Philippines. Labor Force Participation Rates, by 
Age and Sex, Selected Periods, 1957-62 


(Percent of population 10 years of age and over) 








Unpaid 
family Sex and age group ay May May April 
workers 1957 1959 1961 1962 





Both sexes a 58.2 58.9 - 60.3 








10-24 years ‘ 51.2 49.4 50.9 
25-44: YOREB 66 Kore ceevas 67.2 69.1 ‘ 70.9 
45-64 years........ wees 67.6 71.2 re 72.1 
65 years and over.... 33.9 37.0 ‘ 36.1 


Wis Sas Sek vende ‘ 79.7 78.5 ‘ 78.6 


10-24 years. hele eee 66.5 62.2 ‘ 62.3 
25-44 years....... 96.9 97.6 ss 97.8 
45-64 years 92.6 93.9 r 94.5 
65 years and over. SE.2 55.7 i 54.0 





Female... owe 37.4 39.9 % 42.5 


10-24 years. as 36.2 36.8 - 39.5 
25-44 years.... intae 39.8 43.2 ‘ 46.8 
45-64 years..... 41.8 47.9 48.3 
65 years and over.. 16.8 19.1 é 18.7 




















Source: The Philippine Statistical Survey of Households Bulletin (Manila, Bureau of the Census 
and Statistics), Series No. 11, April 1962, pp. 2-3. 





Table 5. Philippines. Employed Persons Not at Work, 
by Reason and Type of Industry, April 1962 


w 
. 


(Percent distribution; persons 10 years of age and over) 
Nonagri- 





1 
1 
t 
2 
4 
5 
6 
4 


istics 
tics), 


Reason not at work 


All 
indus- 
tries 


Agricul - 
ture 1/ 


cultural 
indus- 
tries 2/ 





Employed persons not at work: 
Number (thousands)....... 
Percent. 


On vacation 

Temporarily ill 

On strike . 
Temporary layoff.... 
Waiting to begin a new job 
Off season. 

Slack work 

Other reasons 

Unknown..... 


w 
~N 
oo 








n > 
Nu & 


m Ww 


Wot rwrwirewso oOo 


~ 
- Oo 











1/ Includes forestry, hunting, and fishing. 
2/ Includes 9,000 persons whose industry was not reported. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not 


equal totals. 


Source: The Philippine Statistical 


Survey of Households 





Bulletin (Manila, Bureau of the Census and Statistics), Series 


No. 11, April 1962, p. 33. 








Table 6. Philippines. 


Employed Persons at Work and Percent Wanting Additional Work, by 


Hours Worked During the Survey Week, Type of Industry, and Class of Worker, April 1962 


(Persons 10 years 


of age and over) 





















































agriculture, and nonagricultural industry cat- 
egories will not equal their corresponding 
totals which include persons whose class of 
worker was not reported. Persons for whom no 
industry was reported are included in nonagri- 
cultural industries (9,000). 

2/ Includes forestry, hunting, and fishing. 
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Less 20 30 40 hours 
Tyee of a tone Total than to to and 
20 hours 29 hours 39 hours over 
Persons at work (thousands) 
All industries. i/........ oeees 9,303 782 987 1,384 6,118 
Wage and salary workers...... ise en 2,735 132 202 213 2,184 
Self-employed workers..........+- 3,757 208 305 558 2,675 
Unpaid family workersS........eeeeee. 2,802 440 476 612 1,256 
Agriculture 2/.....ccccccccces 5,768 516 668 1,013 3,548 
Wage and salary workers............. 727 67 78 99 478 
Self-employed workers........... ee 2,605 66 179 370 1,978 
Unpaid family workers.........-eeee. 2,435 Eyl 411 544 1,093 
Nonagricultural industries.... 3,535 266 319 372 2,570 
Wage and salary workers........ osie0@ 2,007 52 124 114 1,707 
Self-employed workers....... 0 se ose oils 1,152 136 126 189 697 
Unpaid family workers...........e¢6. 367 65 65 67 163 
Percent at work who wanted additional work 

All industries......... tevewe 23.5 37.9 36.6 34.5 17.2 
Wage and salary workers............+. 24.3 61.4 59.9 51.6 16.1 
Self-employed workers.........+++0- ° 23.3 43.8 38.8 34.8 17.6 
Unpaid family workers............. ee 23.1 28.4 25.2 28.1 18.3 
Agriculture 2/....cccccscccoes 24.9 34.9 33.9 33.1 19.5 
Wage and salary workers............. 36.7 67.2 59.1 54.5 25.5 
Self-employed workers.........eese00- 23.0 53.0 40.2 34.6 18.3 
Unpaid family workers............. os 23.3 27.0 26.3 28.1 19.0 
Nonagricultural industries.... 21.4 44.0 42.2 38.2 14,1 
Wage and salary workers....... eeeeee 19.7 69.2 60.4 49.1 13.5 
Self-employed workers.............5- 24.2 41.9 36.5 34.9 15.6 
Unpaid family workers..............-. 21.5 38.5 18.5 28.4 14.7 
1/ The component parts of the all industry, Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 





items may not equal totals. 


Source: The Philippine 


Statistical Survey 





of Households Bulletin 
Census and Statistics), Series No. ll, 
1962, pp. 17, 18, and 33. 





(Manila, Bureau of the 
April 
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Table 8. Philippines. Index of, Employment in Nonagricultural Establishments, 
by Industry Group, Selected Years, 1950-64 





Number of Index of employment (1955=100) 


Industry group cooperating 
establishments| 1950 | 1955 1960 1962 | 1963 {1964 1/ 








Nonagricultural industries 1,289 88.9 | 100.0] 119.5 |125.8 | 129.2 | 131.9 


Mining and quarrying 30 107.0 | 100.0} 83.4 | 76.5] 77.4] 79.4 
Manufacturing.....sseeeseeeseeee ececes 570 84.4 | 100.0 | 115.3 |118.8 | 121.3 | 123.4 





98 75.8 | 100.0 | 106.2 |104.4] 110.2 | 116.8 
87.4 | 100.0 93.1 |114.8 | 114.8 | 116.8 
Tobacco...... 81.2 | 100.0 | 122.4 | 126.3 | 124.8 | 133.2 
Textiles 104.8 | 100.0 | 174.8 | 198.7 | 211.3 | 215.1 
Footwear and apparel 76.9 | 100.0 | 102.6 97.0 | 102.5 | 104.1 
Wood and cork 114.6 | 100.0 | 104.3 96.0 97.4 99.2 
Furniture and fixtures.........++ 118.9 | 100.0] 71.7 | 90.4] 96.1] 97.0 
Paper and paper products 80.6 | 100.0; 100.1 {103.4 / 103.3 | 99.9 
Printing, publishing, and allied 

industries 83.2 | 100.0 | 128.1 | 131.8 | 128.0 | 131.0 
Leather and leather products...... -- | 100.0} 132.5 ; 141.7 | 132.0 | 130.7 
Rubber products...... Bie ss koe Siiaase 108.2 | 100.0 | 148.7 {137.3 | 131.2 | 125.3 
Chemicals and chemical products... 70.4 |} 100.0] 110.0 |119.8 | 122.6 |117.4 


Nonmetalic mineral products. 74.9} 100.0] 89.1 |111.0]| 106.7 | 106.1 

Metal products..... ate rere 86,6 |} 100.0 | 183.9 | 215.6 | 215.0 | 185.1 

Machinery except electrical -- | 100.0 | 102.9 | 95.6] 98.8 | 100.5 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
SECcece eeeeee eeeee 


Transportation equipment 2/, 


Beverages 


-- | 100.0 | 298.2 | 382.4 | 354.0 | 268.7 
116.8 | 100.0} 90.8 | 86,6) 86.9] 87.4 


Miscellaneous 79.7 | 100.0 | 159.7 |137.7 | 127.3 | 122.6 


COMBETUCCION. bi ceicccvcervccvvecceee 175.1 | 100.0} 167.4 |161.2 | 161.5 | 163.6 


Electricity, gas and heat, water, 
and sanitary services 93.9 | 100.0} 139.3 | 138.3 | 137.5 | 139.8 
Commerce....- 91.5 | 100.0 | 119.7 |125.8 | 131.1 | 134.2 


Transportation and communication....,. 99.6 | 100.0 | 123.4 | 143.8 | 143.4 | 142.8 
81.4 | 100.0 | 131.4 | 142.6 | 149.8 | 155.0 


100.7 | 100.0 } 100.1 | 105.1 | 103.8 | 103.2 
134.4 | 100.0 | 118.0 ; 121.7 | 123.7 | 124.2 
78.4 | 100.0 | 133.0 | 145.0 | 152.8 | 158.5 


Recreation 3/. 
Personal 


























1/ January through June 1964. Source: Statistical Bulletin (Manila, Central 


2/ Ship and boat building and repair. Bank of The Philippines, Department of Economic 
3/ Excluding motion picture actors. Research), June 1964, pp. 287-288. 











Table 9, Philippines. Employment and Average Monthly Earnings in Manufacturing, 
by Class of Worker and Industry, March 1963 1/ 





Average monthly earnings 






































1964 1/ Replqpaent (in pesos 2/) 
Indust Executives} Other Executives} Other 
131.9 bed Total | “ase and super-| salaried Wage | and super-| salaried 
a workers workers 
79.4 visors workers visors workers 
a pies All manufacturing 178 ,776| 139,365 8,650] 30,761 174 802 275 
116.8 ; OE PT Oe ee hee yy Perey 36,047 29 ,459 1,264 5,324 192 767 274 
116.8 Beverages 7,900; 5,465 243 2,192 223 831 386 
133.2 Tobacco 7,384 6,616 127 641 154 945 234 
215.1 Textiles (rope, twine, yarns, 
104.1 and native textiles).......++.| 22,227} 19,935 613 1,679 130 607 
99.2 Footwear, apparel, and other 
97.0 textile goods 75437 6,625 244 568 133 471 
99,9 Wood and cork products.......+++| 14,802) 12,731 541 1,530 163 660 
Furniture and fixtures..........| 1,814 1,488 121 205 121 339 
131.0 Paper and paper products 3,725} 2,687 332 706 157 657 
130.7 Printing and allied industries... 7,937 5,729 421 1,787 198 715 
125.3 Leather productS 3/..ssessseeees 907 783 44 80 106 1,114 
117.4 Rubber products......eeeeeeeeeees| 4,872, 3,948 253 671 197 1,198 
106.1 Chemicals and chemical products..}| 14,335 8,298 1,305 4,732 177 936 
185.1 Products of petroleum and coal... 3,536, 1,962 376 1,198 232 1,250 
100.5 Nonmetalic mineral products 4/..| 7,837) 6,269 256 1,312 207 660 
Basic metal production........ cob 12,63 2,162 124 350 173 685 
268.7 Metal products except machinery..}| 11,68 8,756 771 2,158 152) 652 
87.4 Machinery except electrical 
122.6 MACHINETY.ccccccovcccccccsoves 7,338 4,613 490 2,235 200 1,318 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
163.6 appliances, and supplies 5,970 4,341 446 1,183 195 679 
Transportation equipment......+.) 7,157) 5,255 396 1,506 209 871 
39.8 MisestlameetGs ccccccissctcccsce Baas 2,243 283 704 16 523 
34.2 





1/ The data refer only to employment and 3/ Other than apparel and footwear. 


earnings in establishments surveyed (in this 4/ Other than products of petroleum and coal. 


instance, returns were received from 1,0l1l 
establishments). Employment figures have not € Source: Journal of Philippine Statistics 


been inflated to represent universal manufac- (Manila, Bureau of the Census and Statistics), 
turing employment. October-December 1963, pp. 33-34 and 38, 
2/ 3.91 pesos=US$1 (weighted average of free 
entral market rates for imports). 
onomic 








Table 10. Philippines. Index of Average Monthly Earnings of Wage and 
Salary Workers in Selected Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Group, Selected Years, 1952-64 


(1955=100) 





Industry group 





Wage workers 





All reporting establishments....... 116.9 119.0 





Mining and quarrying....ccccrcccvccccccces 130.4 139.6 
Manufacturing. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccses 107.2 116.3 
Electricity, gas and heat, water, and 

GANItATY SOTVICES. cccccccccccccccccccese 112.7 110.8 
COMMOTCO. co ccccccccccccccccccceccccecccoces 124.6 121.8 
Transportation and communication........06 ° 110.3 110.9 





Salaried workers 





All reporting establishments....... 120.6 127.1 131.4 





Mining and quarrying..ccccccccccccccccccce 128.6 137.4 137.6 
Manufacturing. .ccccccccsccccccccccccccccce 11245 119.7 127.5 
Electricity, gas and heat, water, and 

Sanitary SETVICES. .cccccccccccccccccccce 109.2 113.7 119.4 
COMMOTCE. Se ccdccccvoccvovccececeescoeccesce 121.5 127.8 132.5 
Transportation and communication.......... ° 1273 131.2 136.2 























1/ January through June 1964, Source: Statistical Bulletin (Manila, Cen- 
tral Bank of The Philippines, Department of 
Economic Research), June 1964, p. 291. 














Table 11. Philippines. 


Nominal and Real Daily Wage Rates of Laborers in Industrial 
Establishments in Manila and Suburbs, Selected Years, 1952-64 





Type of wage rate and 
occupation 


1952 


1955 


1960 


1962 


1963 


1964 1/ 





Nominal wage rates: 


Skilled laborers.......... 
Unskilled laborers........ 


Real wage rates: 2/ 
Skilled laborers..... 
Unskilled laborers... 


Nominal wage rates: 
Blacksmiths.... 
Boilermen......... 
Carpenters........ 
DEEVOCB es 6c bs t000 
Cigar and cigarette makers. 
Compositors.... 
Electricians..... 
Foremen..... 
Lathemen,.. 
Linotypists....... 
TEOMMLCAR Ss, 6 cic victaeswcues 
Masons..... 
Mechanics.......... 
PALNEErS.s cs cccess 
Plumbers......... 


Real wage rates: 2/ 
Blacksmiths......... 
Boilermen..... 
Carpenters....... 
DES CORE ib:co ee dase a ChRE OS 
Cigar and cigarette makers. 
CompoSitorsS......eeeeseeee 
Electricians..... 
Foremen,..... 
LGGHONEO. 6 o.0/c00's ceerdatnds 
Linotypists.... 
Tinsmiths....... 
Masons.......... 
Mechanics....... 
Painters.. 
Plumbers.... 


eeeeerseeres 


Wage rate indexes (1955=100) 





100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


105.1 
101.9 


94.2 


106.1 
107.5 


88.5 
89.7 


109.3 
113.4 


86.3 
89.5 





Wage 


rates by occupation (in pesos 3/) 





5.78 
6.95 
6.49 
5.84 
5.57 
9.24 
7.52 
9.01 
7.79 
11.81 
6.33 
5.64 
7.52 
5.97 
7.34 
4.95 


5.22 
6.28 
5.86 
5.28 
5.03 
8.35 
6.79 
8.14 
7.04 
10.67 
5.72 
5.09 
6.79 
5.39 
6.63 


6.35 
7.76 
6.50 
6.14 
5.15 
8.91 
7.36 
10.06 
8.17 
11.80 
6.46 
5.49 
7.75 
6.35 
7.39 
5.18 


6.35 
7.76 
6.50 
6.14 
5.15 
8.91 
7.36 
10.06 
8.17 
11.80 
6.46 
5.49 
7.75 
6.35 
7.39 


6.41 
8.58 
6.64 
7.12 
6.41 
8.35 
8.30 
11,23 
8.24 
11.22 
6.37 
5.68 
8.09 
6.47 
8.19 
5.28 


4.71 
6.92 
5.48 
6.82 


6.90 
9.51 
6.88 
6.99 
6.56 
8.12 
8.93 


5.18 
6.78 


FnNUDSFUADONAUUU AY 
DorousnFro Reu 1 
Perasaeusasececets 


4.47 5.18 4.65 4.45 


Common laborers.... 























Source: Statistical Bulletin (Manila, Cen- 
tral Bank of The Philippines, Department of 
Economic Research), June 1964, pp. 292-295. 


1/ January through June 1964. 

2/ Nominal wage rate deflated by the consumer 
price index (1955=100) forawage earner's fam- 
ily in Manila. 

3/ See the exchange rate section of the ex- 
planatory notes. 








Table 12. Philippines. 


Consumer Price Indexes for The Philippines, Manila, 


and Regions Outside Manila, 1958-63 and June 1964 


(1957=100 1/) 





Index, year, and month Food 


Fuel, 
light, 
and water 


Miscella- 


Clothing on a 


Housing 2/ 





Philippines: 
102.5 
100.6 
105.6 
110.3 
113.6 
122.6 
132.1 


Lo! Se eee 
Sy RSE Sears 
ie Sane 
ts Se Sa a 
June 1964.... 


103.3 
102.4 
106.7 
108.3 
114.6 
121.1 
127.8 


Regions Outside Manila: 
1958. ..ccccees ° 
1959... 


102.2 
100.0 
105.2 
111.0 
113.2 
123.2 
133.8 


eereeee 





Items priced: 
Manllasicccccvcvcrese 183 60 
Regions Outside 

Mantle s.ssscderes 156 60 


Weights: 4/ 
Manila (percent).... 
Manila as percent of 
the Philippines 
indeX..ceseceseess 


100.0 47.50 


27.15 26.27 











33 83 


25 58 


8.32 7.81 5.23 31.14 


28.10 36.53 29.85 26.18 














1/ Original base for Manila index: 1955=100. 

2/ Rent for Manila; rent and repair for re- 
gions outside Manila. 

3/ Comprises housefurnishings, household 
operation, personal care, education, medical 
care, transportation, beverages and tobacco, 
recreation, and taxes. 

4/ The index for Regions Outside Manila is 
the weighted average of 9 regions, each of which 


has a separate weighting system for individual 
items. The Philippines index is the weighted 
average of the Manila and Regions Outside Manila 
indexes. 


Source: Statistical Bulletin (Manila, Cen- 
tral Bank of The Philippines, Department of 
Economic Research), June 1964, pp. 15,17, 264, 
274, and 281. 











